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Vie times I am asked why the suffering of animals seems to call 
forth more sympathy from me than the suffering of human beings; why 
I give more time and effort in this direction of charitable work than 
toward any other. 

My answer 1s, because I believe this work includes all the educa- 
tional lines of reform which are needed to make a perfect circle of 
peace and good-will about the earth. 

A majority of the people who hear about the societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals imagine the work of those societies con- 
sists in arresting and punishing cruel drivers, and in furnishing 
homes for vagrant animals. But these are only side issues of the main 
work. The real work ts the education of the growing generation in 
kindness to all weaker and lesser creatures of earth. 

Thoughts are things, Thought is energy, Thought is creative 
power. That is why it is important to direct the minds of human 
beings to good, kind, helpful thoughts. 

It is therefore the aim and object of the humane education or- 
ganizations in this country to instill in the minds of the boys and girls 
in the schools today the principles of justice, kindness and mercy to 
all living creatures. 
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INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


Archibald MacDonald, Chief Inspector 


“Horse Sense is that characteristic which keeps horses from betting on the Human Race”’ 


HILE the name “Patsy” has a feminine 

sound, it can be construed as a nickname 

either for Patrick or Patricia. At any 
rate, it fits to perfection a grand little gelding, 
well known throughout Metropolitan Boston. 
“Patsy” is seventeen years of age, is thirteen and 
one-half hands high, and weighs approximately 
1,050 pounds. He was shipped from the west 
about twelve years ago and sold at public auction 
to the proprietor of a riding academy. He has 
never shown an undesirable trait or tendency, un- 
less the ability to determine what is best for his 


own welfare can be interpreted as such. In 
other words, he is termed “self willed” by his 
present owner and those whom he serves. How- 
ever, the term is used with a certain amount of 
pride and affection. His natural gait is steady 
and he comfortably covers more ground in a day 
than the average horse which submits to urging 
for bursts of speed. Those who drive him have 
learned that “Patsy” is honest. He does not 


shirk; he is willing to do a full day’s work, but he 
will not “‘run his head off” to suit the whim of any 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Rescue League of Boston. 
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The Clinic 


Several members have recently indicated hesi- 
tancy in bringing pets to the League clinic for 
treatment because of familiarity with the funda- 
mental practices which underlie its operation. 
While it is true that the primary purpose of the 
clinic is free professional care for ailing animals 
belonging to persons financially unable to pay 
veterinary bills, it would be bordering upon the 
ridiculous to deny a hearty welcome to those who 
“help make the wheels go around.” 

Stated briefly, the League feels that the greatest 
good to the greatest number of animals results in 
coéperating with and in assisting private practicing 
veterinarians of unquestioned standing rather than 
in competing with them. A good veterinarian, 
like a good physician and a good storekeeper, is 
an asset to any community and is entitled to the 
patronage of his district, but the customer, patient, 
or client has the right of selection and when for 
any of a variety of reasons (lack of confidence, 
faulty service or commodity, unreasonable prices, 
or clash of personalities) he wants to go elsewhere, 
that is his right. 

The League does not board animals nor does it 
hospitalize patients except in emergencies, but in 
those instances which justify it the free clinic, as 
well as all other services and facilities, are available 
to the general public without exception. 


* * * 


The League and The Community 


The extent to which the League is a part of the 
community was strikingly demonstrated recently 
in a routine telephone call to a popular govern- 
ment agency. 

The operator patiently listened to our inquiry, 
then said, ‘‘ Before I connect you with the proper 
department I would like to report a neighbor who 
keeps her dog tied up on a short chain.” After 


the details were recorded and an investigation 
promised our call was completed. The second 
party also had an animal problem. She furnished 
the information we required, then described a 
lameness her pet dog had developed. A few 
questions indicated nothing more serious than long 
toe nails. Much surprised to learn that many 
dogs need an occasional manicure, she decided to 
have that detail attended to and to report the 
results. 
* * * 


Returning Vacationists/ 
DO NOT LEAVE PETS BEHIND 


No apology should be needed for repeating the 
following poem which has appeared in previous 
issues of OuR Fourroorep FRIENps. Strange as 
it may seem, people continue to desert pets when 
going on vacation and when returning home fol- 
lowing the holidays. Members are asked to re- 
port promptly any case of desertion. 


ABBIE BEN ADAMS 
Carolyn Wells 


Abbie Ben Adams, may her life be spared, 
Awoke one night and felt a trifle scared; 
For, on her shirtwaist box, cross-legged sat 
A vision writing on a little slate. 
Exceeding nervousness made Abbie quake, 
And to the vision timidly she spake: 
“What writest thou?” The vision looked appalled 
At her presumption and quite coldly drawled: 
“The list of our best people who depart 
For watering-places, sumptuous and smart.” 
“And am I in it?” asked Miss Abbie. ‘‘ No,” 
The scornful vision said. ‘‘ You’re poor, you know.” 
“I know,” said Abbie; “‘I go where it’s cheap, 
I can’t afford mountains or prices steep. 
But ere you leave, just jot this item down: 
I never leave my cats to starve in town.” 
The vision wrote and vanished. Next night late 
He came again, and brought his little slate, 
And showed the names of people really best, 
And lo! Miss Abbie’s name led all the rest. 

1 ake eat 


Female Animals 


Over 25,000 dogs and 60,000 cats are brought to 
and collected by the League annually. <A large 
proportion are sick, injured or unwanted. Many 
of the latter group are young and healthy, but the 
demand for pets takes care of only the most out- 
standing among them. Of this number, males are 
more in favor than females. However, it should 
be stressed that contrary to popular opinion no 
animal is arbitrarily put away because of sex. 
However, with rare exception both female cats and 
dogs are spayed before final placement in homes, 
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and experience proves this to be wise general 
policy. 

It should be heartening to all who are especially 
concerned with the fate of the animal belonging to 
the gentler sex to learn that spayed females of 
both species are steadily growing in popularity. 


* * * 


The following item, published in a recent issue 
of the Christian Science Monitor, is a fitting sequel 
to the preceding editorial: 


DAISY CHEERS CREW 
(Tail-Wagger) 


“A recent Norwegian broadcast from B.B.C.’s European 
Service told of a dog belonging to a Norwegian steamer which 
was attacked by German U-boats. Torpedoes hit the engine 
room and the boiler exploded. Half the crew were killed. The 
rest had to dive overboard as the ship sank like a stone. There 
was not even time to launch a raft. One of the last to go was 
the gray-haired old steward and the ship’s dog, Daisy. 

“The water was icy cold and the 18 survivors were swimming 
around in the dark with nothing upon which to hang. Daisy 
was really the Captain’s dog, but this was a special occasion 
where her loyalty had to be shared. Swimming strongly from 
man to man she stayed by each one for a while licking his 
cold face and barking cheerfully and hopefully round everyone 
and never ceased caring for them the whole time, though they 
were in the water for nearly two hours. 

“The old steward said: ‘Many of us would have given up 
through cold and exhaustion but for Daisy. That warm 
tongue of hers and her cheery bark brought life and hope to all 
hands.’ Daisy is now the guest of honor at a Norwegian sea- 
men’s hostel waiting to sign on in another ship with her ship- 
mates.” 


The significance of that story will not be lost on 
the average dog fancier. Daisy is not an exception 
to the general run of dogs. She acted as would 
ninety-nine out. of a hundred animals which had 
enjoyed the companionship afforded by such a 
group of men. 


Merwin Memorial Free Clinic for Animals 


The spirit of co-operation and helpfulness ex- 
emplified by Red Acre Farm, in Stow, and the 
Merwin Memorial Free Clinic, in Allston, should 
be made known to and appreciated by all who are 
interested in animal welfare. The report of the 
latter, covering the work for 1943, testifies not 
only to the need for a free animal clinic in Allston, 
but likewise tells, in itself, that the responsibil- 
ity rests in competent hands. Jt does not, how- 
ever, indicate the helping hand extended in distant 
places. 

Six thousand and twenty animals were treated 
during the year, apportioned as follows: 


HOTSeS ae eee 8 BAT OU ete eee 1 
Dorset: 4,783 LCurtlesnemeen oer Q 
Cats tae oe; 1,126 Love Birds....... 5 
Canaries...... Q1 Birdsten gaara 8 
IRiccouse eames ie White Mice...... 4 
(Ral bitseeeeer 20 SquiTrels amen Q 
(Goats ere 10 Glickensi a eee 13 


To quote from the report: The past year has 
found many advancements in our medical service. 
Sulfathiazole has proved extremely successful in 
the treatment of pneumonia. Other Sulfa drugs 
have been equally valuable in checking infection 
and dysentery. We have also adopted a new five 
months’ treatment on epileptic fits with Dilantin 
Sodium. It has reduced the attacks by great 
numbers. 

Interesting cases of the past have been greatly 
overshadowed by the animals brought to us be- 
cause of a pathetic lonesomeness for their masters 
who have entered the service. For these we have 
no medical prescription; only loving care and 
kindness. 


MEN IN MILITARY SERVICE 


Name 


Paut HreGan 

Lou Vuozzo 

JOSEPH CONNAUGHTON 
ALBERT PATERSON 
CHARLES FAFARA 
ARTHUR FostTER 
WaLteR RoBinson 
GrorGE W. MATHER 
ALBERT Morris 


A/S, U.S. Navy 


Rank 
S/Set., U. S. Army 
Spec. 2/c, U. S. Coast Guard 
Boatswain 1/c, U. S. Navy 
Coxswain, U. S. Navy 
United States Navy 
S/2/c, U. S. Navy (Seabees) 


S/1/c, U. S. Navy 
United States Army 


Present Location 
Pacific 
Maryland 
Newport, R. I. 
North Africa 


Hawaii 

Newport, R. I. 

Gt. Lakes Training School 
Honorably Discharged 


As we go to press we have received word that Lou Vuozzo has been given a medical discharge and that Albert 
Paterson has reached New York City on furlough. 
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Inspection Department 


(Continued from page 3) 


of his many handlers. This makes for good rela- 
tionship and understanding all around. 

Because he stands firmly on his rights in this 
respect he did not shine as a riding horse and was 
again sold at public auction to his present owner 
who operates a stable where horses are hired for 
all purposes. In addition to his innate good 
qualities “‘ Patsy” is also versatile, as shown by the 
illustrations. In the first he is shown hauling a 
peddler’s wagon while in the second he 1s at- 
tached to a rubber-tired phaeton, suggestive of the 
revived popularity of the horse-drawn sight-seeing 
vehicles in Boston. The heavy harness and lum- 
bering wagon are as high in favor in “Patsy’s”’ 
point of view as the more elegant turn-out. He 
has no record of sickness or lameness and is willing 
to serve within the realm of his ability at any hour 
day or night. His only dictum is,“ Don’t crowd me!” 

One night, a short time ago, while he was in 


“sight-seeing” service, his driver developed a 
thirst. “‘Patsy”’ waited patiently for a reasonable 
length of time, then deciding that “horse sense” 
was a better guide than the substitute which too 
often determines human behavior, he started for 
his stable. After he had traveled. a couple of 
blocks some one stopped him and called the 
League to take charge of him. The driver, who 
reached the scene at about the same time the 
agent arrived, agreed that “Patsy” was within 
his rights in wanting to go home at eleven o’clock. 
He is much in demand as a mount in the Evacua- 
tion Day parade each year. June 17th last was 
no exception. After the parade a man who 
offered to return “‘Patsy” and _ several other 
horses to their stables, instead established himself 
on Harrison Avenue and rented them for short 
rides at ten cents per ride. This was a violation 
of “Patsy’s” code. Promptly tiring of the pro- 
ceeding he ran to his stable with a boy on his back. 
Thus informed as to what was taking place the 
owner sent a man to recover the other horses. 
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Weary Days Ahead 


The reason for introducing “Patsy” at such 
length is for the purpose of contrasting him with 
others of his kind, and to point out that he will 
soon begin to travel the downgrade. If there is no 
interference with the natural course of his life, 
within a few short years he will have reached the 
unhappy state depicted by the photograph below 
—the point in the life of the average city draft 
horse where although existence has become a 
burden disability has not yet reached the stage 
where he can be declared unfit for service within 
the legal interpretation of the term. Such horses 
are under the constant scrutiny of League agents. 
The Christmas fund, so faithfully subscribed to by 
members each year, permits the purchase of many 
of these poor beasts for a sum seldom in excess of 
seven dollars, thus granting to them the privilege 
of a merciful end. 

Even a violent death is to be preferred to the 
weariness of limb and the drear existence which, 
in far too many cases, must be endured between 
the start and finish of the almost inevitable long 
downgrade. 

A case in point is that of a twelve-year-old 
brown mare weighing in the neighborhood of 1,100 
pounds. She was in good flesh and fair average 
condition when the wagon she was drawing was 
struck by an automobile a few weeks ago. While 
not struck directly she was thrown to the ground 
and a paralytic condition developed instantly 
which opened the way for a “mercy killing.” A 
full appreciation of the plight of the average old 
work horse would forestall any tendency to 


criticize willingness to take animal life before total 
helplessness develops. 

It should be emphasized that no horse which can 
legally be condemned as unfit for service is paid for 
and arrests are made and fines imposed for viola- 
tion of the anti-cruelty laws relating to any species. 


Other Activities 


To cover the quarterly operations of the inspec- 
tion division in a sketchy sort of fashion: abattoirs 
and stockyards have been visited regularly both 
day and night; livestock inspections on the farm 
and en route to market have been conducted sys- 
tematically; poultry markets have been kept under 
constant surveillance as have riding and_ sales 
stables, race tracks and all other places where 
animals are kept or exploited. The resurfacing of 
the horse and dog race tracks has been helpful 
in reducing the casualties at both places. A 
broken leg necessitated the shooting of a chestnut 
mare at Suffolk Downs, but beyond that there is 
nothing of specific interest to report. 

There were fewer animals than usual exhibited 
at the circus this year and all were in good physical 
condition. While rare, in a comparative sense, 
more cases involving wild animals are reported 
than would be generally supposed. Though there 
are fewer roadside zoos than formerly, the proper 
coverage of the widely separated places where 
zodlogical specimens are kept requires more atten- 
tion than can be given them with the present man- 
power shortage. This need was emphasized by a 
recent case in Georgetown, Massachusetts. Two 

(Continued on page 23) 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 


Herbert M. Tabbut, Chief Veterinarian 


Cases treated from January -olst:through July Slst. 7 62. cic ce eee ee eee 6,450 


Advice given by telephone from January 31st through July 3lst.................. 2,901 


N APRIL 28th the United States Navy 
gained a sailor, but the League temporarily 
lost a much-needed veterinarian. Dr. 

George W. Mather, who has been a member of the 
clinic staff since 1934, was inducted on that date. 
He is at present located at the Great Lakes Train- 
ing Center in Illinois. 

After struggling under a very severe handicap 
for a month the services of Dr. William B. Hop- 
kins were secured. A graduate of Mckillip 
Veterinary College, he is especially fitted for his 
work at the League due to prior training at the 


Ellin Prince Speyer Hospital for Animals in New 
York City. 

Clinic activities remain at a high level. As 
stated in former reports, each day in a broad sense 
follows a general pattern with unusual situations 
and problems presenting themselves frequently 
enough to upset planned routine. Hot weather, 
overeating, and excessive exercise combine to 
increase the number of cases of fits and other nery- 
ous disturbances in puppies and young dogs at 
this season of the year. Sufficient freedom to per- 
mit the exercise of natural body functions is 
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essential with all house pets, but frolic and play 
and anything resembling violent exercise should be 
shunned except when the temperature is_ suf- 
ficiently low to warrant it. Violent exercise on a 
full stomach should be discouraged at all times. 

Hot weather “don’ts” could be extended to fill 
a page, but the prevalence of the practice prompts 
placing at the head of such a list—‘‘don’t leave 
pets in either a closed or a well-ventilated car for 
over five minutes at a time.” The safest plan is 
to leave them at home in hot weather with plenty 
of fresh, cool water easily accessible. When an 
emergency rules otherwise, however, make certain 
that at least two windows are open to permit free 
circulation of air and, above all, be sure the car 
will be in the shade the entire period during which it 
will be parked. 

The American Humane Association has just 
issued a bulletin which is deserving of wide pub- 
licity. It is included with the recommendation 


that it be considered carefully by all who may 
contemplate shipping pets: 


SHIPPING Docs IN SUMMERTIME 


More household pets travel during the summer months than 
at any other period of the year, according to the Railway 
Express Agency. 

Because of the heavy war traffic now moving, the Agency is 
taking steps to meet public demand for the transportation of 
their animals and to provide the extra attention which live 
creatures require when the thermometer mounts. Some of 
them have a definite place in the war effort. 

As dogs predominate, the Express Agency is making a special 
effort to secure the coéperation of the public in giving their pets 
a good start on their journeys. 

Here are some summertime suggestions on shipping dogs, 
which are endorsed by The American Humane Association. 

Give them comfortable, well-ventilated crates in which to 
ride. These containers should be large enough to enable the 
dog to stand erect, turn about and stretch. Straw, hay or an 
old blanket as bedding will add much to the animal’s comfort. 
The door should not be locked, but equipped with hasp and 
snaphook. Some owners ask that their dogs be exercised often. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


B. Maude Phillips, Director 


Class in Animal Care 


HIS story is told of a city child enjoying her 

first vacation in the country. The first 

morning after breakfast her hostess, calling 
the child’s attention to a flock of birds flying 
across the sky, met with this unexpected response: 
“Poor little things, they don’t have any cages, 
do they?” 

That will seem more like fiction to the average 
person than to school teachers in the primary 
grades in congested areas of our big cities. The 
need for simple teaching is more fully appreciated 
each day by the teachers from the League who go to 
schools in Boston and surrounding cities and towns 
lecturing and presenting marionette shows de- 
signed to instruct in all things pertaining to animal 


life. They do not specialize exclusively on the 
pet in the home; they introduce to the children the 
wild things of the fields and forests, the birds which 
“do not have any cages.” Their efforts are bear- 
ing fruit. 


Tue TEACHERS AND CHILDREN SPEAK 


At this time each year, when the schools close 
for the summer, we instinctively review the 
activities of the season for the purpose of cor- 
rectly appraising their value. Because our own 
private opinions could easily lead us astray, ex- 
pressions of approval or criticism, particularly the 
latter, from the teachers and pupils are warmly 

(Continued on page 22) 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


Margaret Morse Coffin, Director 


IN MEMORIAM 
Joseph Crosby Lincoln= 


You did not, 50 you satd, 

Make choice deliberate 

When weaving romance round Cape Cod. 
But her son born and bred, 

Heir of her sea and sod, 

You knew each byway intricate. 


Her slender white church steeple, 

Her still pool where trout may leap 

Were yours held close in heart and mind, 
And yours her folk, staunch people— 
With humor dry yet kind 

You painted for our world to keep. 


Joe, while we scan each treasured page, 
We know you gave to us your heritage. 
—Marcaret Morse Corrin, From the Barnstable Patriot, by permission. 
* ok Ox 


N MARCH 10th, last, the Cape Cod Branch of the Animal Rescue League of Boston lost a loyal 
() friend, and a member of its Advisory Board. Since the May issue of OuR Fourroorep FRIENDs, 
the first number to follow this sad event, was devoted exclusively to the educational phases of 

our work this is the first opportunity to pay the tribute which we all wish to give. 

Joseph C. Lincoln, born in Brewster February 13, 1870, famous for many years as a writer of Cape 
Cod stories and verse, not only was a keen observer of human nature, but loved and understood animals. 

Now and again sitting by a friendly fireside when the talk turned to old days and ways, he would 
remark: ‘‘ Well, I was a Brewster boy.”’ Then we all settled back at ease knowing we were to hear bits 
of personal reminiscence, pithy and delightful. 

Beside the people he had known through the years there were the animals who to him seemed worthy 
of remembrance. No home was complete without its household pets. 

‘The cracklin’ blaze is climbin’ up around the old back log, 
As we sit by the fireplace here, myself and cat and dog.” 

So he wrote in his Rhymes of the Old Cape. And also there was the office cat long his companion dur- 
ing his early days of newspaper work. In the busy news room where noise and confusion reigned, it was 
Lincoln’s desk she chose to sit upon, his pen she played with, his ink well she skirted without leaving 
the smallest spot on his copy or on her own white paws. Experience, doubtless, had taught her that 
patient waiting would be rewarded by some choice morsel from the writer’s hand. 

In latter years the same hand loved to feed a small black Scottie. Robin would sit on her hind 
legs to beg for other morsels, nor was our own red Corgi forgotten. Well she knew that a certain visitor 
at her door meant a treat forthcoming from his pocket, and if by chance this had been forgotten we 
must hasten to provide a substitute, for disappointment in those wide brown eyes was more than so 
kind a man could bear. (Continued on page 14) 
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A STORY WITH A HAPPY ENDING 


country where the experiences of each day 

embody as much contrast as in the League. 
Tragedy vies with comedy—serious situations are 
tempered with cheerful episodes from one end of 
each day to the other. While the former greatly 
outnumber the latter, it is an established policy to 
refrain from harrowing the feelings of readers by 
reciting tales of a gruesome or near-gruesome 
nature through the pages of Our FourRFooTED 
FRIENDS. 

A simple story of considerable interest is that 
of a mother dog and her litter of eight puppies, 
born in Brookline during the cold weather of last 
March under a garage in an almost inaccessible 
spot. The technique employed in such 
cases is to capture the mother dog first, but 
in this instance she was too elusive to make 
that possible—elusive, and, naturally, fight- 
ing mad. Our agent faced the problem of 
crawling into a narrow opening under the 
garage, backing out a number of times with 
rescued puppies and warding off attacks at 
the same time. He figured that once her 
children were in the ambulance the mother 
would follow willingly. It did not work out 
that way, and after about an hour’s coaxing 
he started for the shelter with the babies, 
intending to get help and return for the 
mother. 

For three days repeated efforts failed to 
drive or coax her from the hole under the 


§ ees probably are few institutions in the 


garage but finally, through the patience and persu- 
asion of Miss Jane Gamble of Brookline, faith in the 
human race was restored and the mother was re- 
united with her family. Inthe meantime, the hun- 
gry puppies presented quite a feeding problem, be- 
ing too young either to eat or drink. While fre- 
quent hand feedings kept them from starving, the 
first picture on Page 13 when compared with the one 
below speaks eloquently in favor of natural feeding 
as contrasted with the bungling efforts of man, 
however good his intentions. Warm, fresh milk, 
condensed milk, and combinations of the two, 
while they supplied actual body needs did not 
stimulate any immediate interest on the part of 
the babies. Proceeding on the theory that food 
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SC Neekd Stal get essed 


intake unaccompanied by appetite for the par-_ solid gastronomic delicacies. It worked—the pups 
ticular nourishment offered might create serious would sniff a pan of meat, then lap their milk. 
digestive disturbances, an effort was made to After afew hours at the shelter the panic and fear, 
arouse desire by creating an interest in savory, so apparent above in the face of the mother, gave 
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way to the peace and comfort depicted in the 
companion picture, and the contentment registered 
by those eight puppies, after appetites had been 
satisfied in the normal way, proves a study in the 
proper way to satisfy the “inner man” of the 
canine persuasion. 

Because of the widespread publicity given this 
case by the Boston Post, the Boston American 
and the Boston Record, to whom the League is 
indebted for the photographs and permission to 
reproduce them, many homes for the pups were 
promptly offered. They were kept with the 
mother until weaned, however, and then placed 
with responsible people after the execution of a 
signed agreement providing for the return of the 
females for spaying when three months old. 


OE, 
ag 4 1s Ai, 


Cape Cod (Continued from page 11) 
Just before leaving for his winter in Florida, Mr. Lincoln pressed a donation for the Cape work into 


our hands, saying he knew how this war must be making animals suffer. 
wrote: “Respectful salutation to Vie” (the tiger cat) ““and to Miss Gwen.” 


This sketch is typical of many cases handled by 
the League, but unlike the majority of similar 
experiences it has a happy ending. 

Practically all puppies are appealing and after 
weaning are absorbed one by one into carefully 
selected homes until the mother is left alone. 
Usually she does not look her best for months after 
nursing a healthy brood. Frequently, she lacks 
the attributes which spontaneously endear a 
strange dog to a prospective owner. ‘There is no 
need for further elaboration. 

The mother in this case was no exception, but— 
some weeks before the pups were ready for place- 
ment a lady practically burst into Carver Street 
headquarters and something like this poured from 
her lips: (Continued on page 23) 


In one of his last letters he 
He always referred to the 


Corgi by this title, evidently feeling it suited her elfin and distinctly feminine charm. 


Sadly we bid farewell. 


Gladly we recall the kindliness, the consideration shown to all fourfooted 


creatures—the belief deep-rooted that their lives like our own are encompassed by a mystery we cannot 
divine, but that since we are their gods there rests upon us toward them a high responsibility. 
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SMALL ANIMAL DIVISION 


John A. Finlayson, Superintendent 


small-animal division, but more as a tribute 

to the few faithful agents who are carrying 
on during the absence of their buddies in the armed 
forces. 

Elsewhere in this issue the names and last known 
location of the men with the Army, Navy and 
Coast Guard are listed. It is a privilege to so 
honor them. May the day speedily arrive when 
they will once more be home, facing no more dan- 
ger than an occasional dog bite or scratch from a 
cat. 

Following is our other “Honor Roll,’ the men 
who have manned the ambulances or ministered to 
their welfare otherwise with little regard for hours, 
day and night, in order that relief from suffering 
might come promptly to animals in serious dis- 
Lress: 


4 | NHIS is not intended as a full report from the 


Frederick J. Barrett 
Sherman Bates 

Walter F. Brown 

J. Russell Connaughton 
Francis Cotter 

Albert Morris 

Harry Rolfe 

William Thomson 


Frank Waller 


Every effort has been made to secure new men, 
but available trained animal men are practically 
non-existent. 

The following review of one agent’s day is 
typical of all: 


“* Arrived at the League, set up my route and was on the road 
at 8:40 a.m. with 38 calls to make in Roxbury, Dorchester, 
Hyde Park, Milton, Readville and South Boston. Picked up 
3 calls on the road. Called the League 5 times—at 9:30 a.M.; 
11:30 a.m.; 12:50 P.m.; 2:10 p.m. and 3 p.M.—and was assigned 
9 additional calls. Returned to the shelter at 4:10 p.m. with 9 
dogs, 97 cats and kittens, 31 white rats, 1 pigeon and 2 chickens. 
Chloroformed 35 cats and kittens on the road. Out of the 50 
calls, two people decided to keep their pets and one party was 
not at home. Summary: 50 calls—140 animals—52 miles 
travelled—80 flights of stairs, averaging 18 steps to the flight.” 


It is due to efforts such as this that the League 
has been able to maintain anything like normal 
service. Calls for owned animals, unless they are 
suffering, have not been made as punctually as for- 
merly, but the sick, the injured and the strays with 


a 


few exceptions have been given relief as promptly 
as In pre-war days. 

The fine codperation of owners in bringing 
animals to the League when faced with delayed 
calls is much appreciated. 


Epiror’s Note: The loyalty and willingness of those behind 
the scene not specifically mentioned should be recognized. The 
office and headquarters staff, and the men at Pine Ridge have like- 
wise contributed to the good record maintained by working at high 
pressure and by putting in extra hours of labor. 


* * * 


DOG QUARANTINE ACTIVITIES 


John Bella 


LTHOUGH granting that most dogs bite only 
nN in self-defense, the law nevertheless pro- 
vides that a dog or cat which bites a person 
or another animal must be quarantined for a 
period of fourteen days either at home or at some 
place where proper restraint can be enforced. 
“The greatest good to the greatest number” is a 
rule of conduct which can be applied to the canine 
tribe as well as to the human race. The popular- 
ity of all dogs depends in large measure upon the 
behavior of an overwhelming majority and with 
that fact in mind the participation of the League in 
enforcing quarantine regulations cannot be ques- 
tioned. 

Heretofore this particular activity has been 
given little publicity. While some quarantine 
work has been engaged in ever since the estab- 
lishment of a shelter, since October, 1942 it has 
taken on greater dimensions. Following a con- 
ference at that time with officials of the Boston 
Department of Public Health and of the Division 
of Livestock Disease Control, a League agent was 
assigned to this work. It is his duty to examine 
every dog accused of biting and to enforce ade- 
quate quarantine, taking into account the health 
and nature of the animal and its home environ- 
ment. This necessitates daily trips to all sec- 
tions of Boston including Charlestown, Dorches- 
ter, East Boston, Readville, Hyde Park, Roxbury, 
West Roxbury, Roslindale, Jamaica Plain, Brigh- 
ton, South Boston and Allston. 

At the end of the quarantine period he again 
examines each animal in the home releasing from 
custody those which can be liberated with safety 
and dealing as the circumstances demand with the 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The Pigeons in Boston Public Garden 
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Feeding in the League Garden 


The main disadvantage in publishing a quarterly 
rather than a monthly magazine is the delay en- 
tailed in commenting on current happenings in the 
animal world. Since the last issue of Our Four- 
FOOTED FR1eENDs, dealing with the general opera- 
tions of the League, the newspapers have featured 
stories and letters regarding the ban on feeding 
pigeons on Boston Common. Letters have come 
from animal welfare organizations; from members 
and non-members alike many letters and tele- 
phone calls have been received asking, ‘‘ What is 
to be done about it?” The following editorial 
succinctly reflects the attitude of hundreds who 


have protested against the unpopular regulations: 


“A person who feeds the pigeons in Boston Public Garden 
has been made subject to arrest and a fine of $20 which is a 
novel departure in legal procedure as it makes a criminal of a 
person who performs a kind, meritorious and humane deed. 

“These pigeons are here, not of their own volition; they have 
been long in Boston and have learned to trust and consider 
human beings as their friends. They are some of God’s 
creatures—perfect (?) no, but they do the best they know, and 
who are we to judge them harshly and condemn them because 
they may not be free from fault—we who have made such a 
sorry use of our boasted intelligence that we have brought this 
world to the very brink of destruction. As has been aptly said, 


(Continued on page 22 
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CIRCLE FOX HUNT IN HOLMES COUNTY, OHIO 


Thousands of persons from all sections of the country protested against the brutality of the 
vicious fox hunt held in Holmes County, Ohio, first reported in Life magazine and later in the 


Hearst newspapers. 


As a means of acquainting its many members and friends with the efforts 


under way to prevent a repetition, the League is publishing, through the courtesy of the Mont- 
gomery County Humane Society, Dayton, Ohio, and the American Humane Association, Albany, 
New York, this comprehensive brief prepared by the Hon. Horace W. Baggott, attorney for the 


Dayton organization: 


BRIEF PREPARED BY HON. HORACE W. BAGGOTT 


“May 8, 1944. 


MontGomery County HuMANE Society, 
25 S. Main Street, 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


Attention: Mr. B. Omer Hostetter, 
General Manager 
Gentlemen: 


You directed my at- 
tention toan article with 
accompanying pictures, 
appearing in the March 
13, 1944, issue of Life 
magazine, on pages 67, 
68, and 69, andrequested 
my opinion on the ques- 
tion of whether a fox 
hunt of the type there- 
in described was _ viola- 
tive of the laws of Ohio. 

The answer to this 
question requires. the 
examination of the Stat- 
utes of this State relat- 
ing to animals, game 
laws, and children. 

The method of hunt- 
ing fox as described in 
this article is briefly as 
follows: 

A large number of men, women and children 
(approximately 600 in the Life story) form a large 
circle about five miles in diameter, then armed with 
cudgels they start walking toward the center of 
the circle, scaring the fox from cover, and as the 
circle gets smaller and smaller the fox runs to and 
fro within the circle until at last exhausted it is 
brought to bay within the confines of this small 
circle and adults and children taking part in 


the “hunt” beat the fox to death with these 
cudgels. 

Chapter 5 of Title IX of the Ohio General Code 
authorizes the creation of Humane Societies, 
whose objects “shall be the inculcation of humane 
principles, the enforcement of laws, prevention of 
cruelty, especially to children and animals.” 

Section 10074 of this Chapter states: 


“In this Chapter and in 
every law relating to or affect- 
ing animals the word ‘animal’ 
includes every dumb creature: 
the words ‘torture’ ‘torment’ 
and ‘cruelty’ includes every 
act, omission or neglect 
whereby unnecessary or un- 
justifiable pain or suffering is 
caused, permitted or allowed 
to continue when there is 
reasonable remedy or relief.” 


Section 13376, en- 
titled “Failure to Treat 
Animals Properly” is a 
part of a criminal code 
being found in Chapter 
19, which chapter is en- 
titled “Offenses Relat- 
ing to Domestic Ani- 
mals.’’ This Section 
provides, in part: 

*“ Whoever overworks, over- 
drives, overloads, tortures, deprives of necessary sustenance, 
needlessly mutilates or kills or impounds or confines an animal 


—shall be fined not less than $2.00 nor more than $200.00 
for the first offense.” 


This Section by its plain terms would seem to 
apply to the facts here involved and provide a 
penalty for the “affair” that took place in Holmes 
County. Unquestionably the manner in which this 
so-called hunt terminated, that is, with beating 
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the fox with heavy sticks and clubs, breaking its 
legs and other bones before finally killing it, it is 
an unnecessary and cruel beating; the fox could 
easily have been put to death quickly with a rifle 
or other firearm, and when the animal was cor- 
nered, it could have been exterminated by fire- 
arms long before it had worn itself to exhaustion. 
It would seem this process of wearing the fox down 
might well be considered to be torture within the 
‘meaning of this act. 

However, we must consider that this Section of 
the law appears under a chapter heading “‘ Offenses 
Relating to Domestic Animals,” which would 
seem to limit the application to those animals that 
have been domesticated. In considering this fact 
we must remember that criminal laws are con- 
strued strictly and that the defendant is entitled 
to have all reasonable doubts, factual and legal, 
resolved in his favor. In this connection we have 
examined and searched the annotations and have 
examined the legal encyclopaedia with a view to 
finding a reported case or opinion of our State At- 
torney General interpreting the question that we 
raise here. This search has been barren of any 
result. 

However, under the same chapter heading ap- 
pears Section 13378, entitled “Dog Fighting, 
Cock Fighting, ete.” and this Section provides, in 
part: 


“Whoever engages in or is employed at dog fighting, cock 
fighting, bear baiting, pitting one animal against another or 
cruelty to animals . . . shall be fined not less than $5.00, nor 
more than $150.00 or imprisoned not less than ten nor more 
than thirty days.” 


This is an omnibus section plainly intended to 
cover the general field of cruelty to animals not 
specifically provided against in other sections of 
the Code. The fact that it refers to bear baiting 
would seem to negative the idea that its applica- 
tion is to be limited to domestic animals, the 
chapter heading to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Doubtless the intent of the legislature in passing 
this section was to provide a penalty for spectacles 
of cruelty such as bull fighting and other “‘con- 
tests” or “Sports” that might be termed “cruelty 
to animals.” 

In support of this, we refer back to the defini- 
tions of “‘animal” and “Cruelty” set forth in 
Section 10074, previously quoted. Further support 
is gained for this view when we read the last of the 
chapter and find that there is a specific provision 
prohibiting the shooting of live pigeons released 
from traps. The pigeon is a “‘ferae naturae,”’ just 
as the fox; that is, it is a living, dumb creature 


that has not been domesticated and since this 
section also appears under the chapter heading 
“Offenses Relating to Domestic Animals,” it is 
indicative that in arranging the section numbers 
under chapter headings that these sections were 
placed in this chapter as being the most conven- 
ient place for them, there being no chapter heading 
“Offenses Relating to Wild Animals.” 

Turning now to examination of the game laws 
of the State of Ohio: We find that it is not neces- 
sary under the Ohio laws to have a license to hunt 
animals unless firearms or traps are to be em- 
ployed as the means of destroying the quarry (see 
Section 1431 GC). 

However, under the laws of Ohio the protection 
of wild life is committed to the care of the Con- 
servation and Natural Resources Commission, 
which, under the provisions of Section 1438-1 GC 
“has authority and control in all matters pertain- 
ing to the protection, preservation, propagation 
and management of wild life.’ This section 
further provides: 


“Tt (the Conservation and Natural Resources Commission) 
shall have the authority to establish rules and regulations, any 
provision in the statutes to the contrary notwithstanding, for the 
taking and hunting of game birds—fur bearing animals, ete.” 


Section 1438-2 gives to this Commission author- 
ity to do a great number of things for the protec- 
tion of wild life, including: 


“to make an order—changing the hunting seasons, suspending 
the same, regulate the killing and shall, in said order, clearly 
specify the manner and conditions relative to the taking or 
killing of game.” 


These provisions of law give to this Commission 
authority sufficient to prohibit the hunting of fox 
in the manner complained of, or any other man- 
ner regardless of the apparent right to hunt them 
without license as provided in Section 1438-1. In 
other words, the individual citizen’s right to hunt 
wild animals exists only by reason of statute per- 
mitting him to do so, for historically at common 
law in England and under the laws of the States 
wild animals are the property of the State and it 
therefore has authority to limit or to prohibit 
entirely the hunting and killing of these animals. 

No order, as provided for in Section 1438-2, has 
ever been made by this Commission prohibiting 
the hunting of fox or regulating the manner in 
which they shall be hunted, so far as we have been 
able to determine, but ample authority exists to 
do so. The Conservation Commission is a Sub- 
division of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Director of Agriculture is a member of the Gover- 
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nor’s Cabinet, the whole Department including the 
conservation Commission is a part of the Execu- 
tive Branch of our State Government and, there- 
fore, under the control of the Governor. 

Hunting fox has long been recognized by man 
as a sport, but no sport that we know of has been 
surrounded with more strict rules historically than 
this form of hunting. In fact, in England and in 
the United States where fox hunting, in its con- 
ventional form, is recognized, the emphasis has 
always been placed upon the chase rather than the 
kill, the rules being designed to give the fox a 
sporting chance through the use of its own native 
cunning to make its apprehension fraught with 
difficulty and often with danger to the hunter. 

The so-called fox hunt conducted in Holmes 
County, Ohio, partook of no characteristic that 
might be deemed sport. Chance, fair play and 
sporting instinct had no part whatever in the con- 
ception or the execution of this “hunt.” It was a 
spectacle of studied barbarity, intentional cruelty 
and sadistic brutality, too bold and shocking to 
hide behind the faint smoke-sereen of claimed 
“protection of domestic fowl,” and if this had been 
the purpose, then the quick and humane exter- 
mination of the animal would have been brought 
about as quickly as the animal could have been 
brought to bay. The merciless beating with 
clubs, the consequent breaking of bones and the 
intentional causing of suffering to the animal, as 
the tragic overture to a lingering, painful and slow 
death defies and sets at naught this claim as the 
reason for this hunt and, on the contrary, demon- 
strates that this claim of protection of domestic 
fowl was but the convenient excuse for the inten- 
tional perpetration of suffering. Indeed this 
affair provides fertile ground for the psychological 
study of mass public sadism. 

The picture of the affair shows adults witnessing 
the final agony of the cornered fox and causing the 
same to be inflicted by minor children, who are en- 
couraged in this by the presence of their elders and 
the help of uniformed officers. 

These conditions lead us to what we consider to 
be the more serious aspects of the affair, namely 
its effect upon the children involved. At the risk 
of being trite, “as the twig is bent so will it grow” 
and teaching of children by adults, through the 
evil example set, that viciousness and cruelty to- 
ward animals is acceptable behavior, is inimical to 
the welfare of the children and the State as well, 
and in our considered opinion is an act “tending 
to cause or contribute to the delinquency” of the 
minors involved. 


Section 1639-45 entitled “Penalty for Abuse or 
Aiding and Abetting Delinquency, etc.,”’ provides: 


*“ Whoever abuses a child or aids, abets, induces, causes, en- 
courages, or contributes toward the dependency, neglect or 


» delinquency, as herein defined, of a child or a ward of the court, 


or acts in a way tending to cause delinquency in such child, or 
who aids, abets, induces, causes or encourages a child or a ward 
of the court committed to the custody of any person, depart- 
ment, public or private institution, to leave the custody of such 
person, department, public or private institution, without legal 
consent, shall be fined not less than five dollars, nor more than 
one thousand dollars or imprisoned not less than ten days nor 
more than one year, or both. Each day of such contribution to 
such dependency, neglect or delinquency, shall be deemed a 
separate offense.” 


Delinquency has been defined in the Ohio 
General Code in Section 1639-2 which provides, 
in part: 

“For the purpose of this chapter, the words delinquent child 
include any children: 

1. Who violates any law of this State, the United States, or any 
ordinance or regulation of a subdivision of this State. 


4. Who deports itself as to injure or endanger the morals or 
health of itself or others.” 


It is not necessary under the law of Ohio in 
bringing a prosecution for “contributing to delin- 
quency” or “acting in a way tending to cause de 
linquency” that the prosecution prove the minor 
to be a delinquent. It is only necessary to show 
that the actions or the behavior of the adult in his 
relationship toward the child is such that the ex- 
pected consequences of such action will tend to 
cause delinquency in the minor. 

Applying this view to the facts involved, we find 
that unquestionably the minor children here in- 
volved did violate the law of this State, to wit: 
Section 13378 previously quoted; and without 
doubt the actions of the adult persons involved, 
were directly responsible for the minor children’s 
violation of this law. The term delinquency, 
aside from the definition quoted in Section 1639-2, 
has not been defined by the courts, except in a very 
general way, but any act which has the effect of 
teaching a child that cruelty in any of its forms is 
acceptable social conduct, instead of an evil to be 
avoided, would be contrary to moral law and would 
tend to cause the minor to regard it not as an evil 
but as a virtue. 

The Juvenile Court of Ohio has a wide latitude of 
discretion under a prosecution for contributing to 
the delinquency of a minor child, to act for and on 
behalf of the child and in the interest of its protection 
from evil influences. Just as it can prevent and 
punish the infliction of cruel treatment upon a 
minor by an adult, it can also prevent and punish 
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an adult, who encourages a minor to perpetrate 

cruel treatment upon any dumb animal. 

In conclusion, therefore, it is our opinion that 
the fox hunt in Holmes County was 

1. Violation of Section 13378, G.C. 

2. That the Conservation and Natural Resources Commis- 
sion, could, by Administrative Order, prohibit the hunting 
of fox in the manner complained of. 

3. That the adults involved in this hunt are guilty of contribut- 
ing to the delinquency of minors involved and/or of acting 
in a manner tending to cause their delinquency, and 

4. That the minors involved are delinquent because their 
actions were in violation of Section 13378 and they de- 
ported themselves in such manner as to endanger their 
morals. 


However, the Montgomery County Humane 
Society does not have the authority to prosecute 
any of these actions outside of this County. As 
you well know and as we have often stated in the 
past, the law enforcing authority of the Mont- 
gomery County Humane Society is confined to the 
territorial limits of this County. Its officers have 
police authority, when their appointment is ap- 
proved by the Probate Court, in accordance with 
law. This means that for the purpose of bringing 
the Holmes County affair into Court that your 
Society is impotent. No Humane Society exists 
in Holmes County, and therefore, these suggested 
prosecutions for violation of Section 13378 and 
1639-45 would have to be instituted by the 
Prosecuting Attorney of Holmes County. 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) Horace W. Baaaort.” 
* * * 


There is little to add to this carefully prepared 
brief, but it seems pertinent to state that had this 
Fox Hunt been held in Massachusetts a number of 
animal welfare organizations, the League among 
them, would have had the authority to prosecute 
without depending upon a county Prosecuting 
Attorney. However, the number of people in- 
volved would have presented problems of great 
magnitude. 

Tom Justice, Managing Director and Assistant 
Treasurer of the Humane Society of the City of 
Columbus, has furnished the following informa- 
tion: 

“The Ohio Federated Humane Societies, by resolution 
adopted at their annual meeting which was held in Cleveland, 
May 38, have since forwarded to the Hon. John W. Bricker, 
Governor of the State of Ohio, a copy of this resolution, which, 
in short, objects very strenuously to the Circle Fox Hunts, and 
requests that the Governor call a meeting to be held in his 
office, said meeting to be attended by officials and interested 
citizens of Holmes County, Ohio, and representatives of the 
Ohio Federated Humane Societies for the purpose of eliminat- 


ing any further type spectacles of this kind and to attempt to 
arrive at some humane method of destroying those animals 
considered to be predatory. At the present writing we have 
received no response from this request. I shall be more than 
happy to keep you posted on further developments.” 

Sydney H. Coleman, President of The American 
Humane Association, in a letter written June 16th, 
stated: 

“Fred P. Agey, President of the Ohio Federated Humane 
Societies, is having difficulties in making a personal appoint- 
ment with Governor Bricker who is so busy with his political 
campaign. As soon as he can make the appointment the 
Association, of course, will pay his expenses to Columbus.” 

The weak defense for the atrocity is presented 
herewith: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Millersburg, Ohio 


“March 17, 1944. 
“To Whom It May Concern: 


“In view of the many letters received by some 
of our public officials, criticizing them for permit- 
ting Circle Fox Hunts, as reported in Life mag- 
azine, March 13th issue, we wish to inform the 
public of certain facts pertaining to the necessity 
of controlling the fox population in Holmes 
County. 

“The fox is a predatory animal and as such lives 
mostly on birds, small game, and poultry, and 
has been known to carry off and kill lambs and 
small pigs. The Ohio Division of Conservation, 
the Isaac Walton League of America and other 
sportsman’s organizations indorse the regulation 
of the fox population as a means of protecting and 
perpetuating wild life. | 

“In this part of the country the fox has no natural 
enemies and is increasing rapidly in numbers. 
This not only contributes to the destruction of 
wild life but also causes serious losses to the farm- 
ers through the destruction of poultry, lambs and 
small pigs. The poultry industry is the second 
most important source of income in Holmes 
County. In 1942, the last year for which figures 
are available, the income from poultry amounted 
to $1,715,402. Holmes County stands first in 
Ohio in the production of chickens and eggs per 
farm. <A recent survey revealed that on the 2,286 
farms in the county, 2,093 keep poultry. These 
farms suffered an average loss in 1943 of 41 birds 
per farm to foxes, or a total of almost 86,000 
birds. 

“This situation led to an organized effort to 
reduce these losses. Circle Fox Hunts, which 
have been held in various parts of Ohio during the 
past thirty years or more, were deemed the most 
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effective means. We regret the fact that this 
method of control has been construed as being 
cruel and inhumane. In the normal course of the 
Circle Hunt the animal is not subjected to long 
suffering, but is quickly dispatched. 

“The Millersburg Chamber of Commerce en- 
dorses the action of the farmers of this county in 
combatting this situation, as a patriotic effort to 
increase food production. 

“We will gladly welcome any constructive sug- 
gestions as to a more humane and effective method 
of controlling the fox population. 

Sincerely yours, 
S/ Ray M. Wurre, President, 
JoHN Wynnp, Secretary.” 


Clinic—Continued from page 9 


Water is more important than food to a dog in hot weather. 
To facilitate the watering operation in transit, an ample-sized 
can firmly fixed in the crate is essential. It should be placed 
in a position easy for the canine passenger to reach and for 
filling with water from the outside, without danger of spilling 
on the floor. The shipper should always provide instructions 
as to how often and what his pet should be fed, providing the 
feed specified. 

Careful and complete “‘marking”’ of dog crates is also essen- 
tial, showing the names and street and number addresses of 
both shipper and consignee. 

No less important is it to ascertain in advance what the regula- 
tions of the destination state are with respect to canines and other 
live creatures. While they vary a great deal, most states require 
veterinarian certificates as to inoculation against rabies. 

If such required documents are missing, the consequences are 
apt to be embarrassing to the recipient, as the dog will usually 
be held in quarantine for a specified period, sometimes as much 
as sixty days, before release. Express receiving employees, 
however, are provided with tariffs giving such requirements of 
every state. 

Expressmen who handle hundreds of dogs every day like to 
know their names in each case. Often, a canine will respond to 
friendly greetings, when called by its own name, but the aver- 
age express employee also asks that he be safeguarded against 
the other kind. A ‘“‘ This dog will bite” warning will put him 
on his guard in handling mean-tempered animals. 


* * * 


These are the days when gardens and plants 
are receiving most careful attention. Pets should 
be kept away from areas which have been freshly 
sprayed. 

* * * 


INTESTINAL WorMS AND PARASITES 


Examinations, carefully conducted, would indi- 
cate that far less than half the dogs suspected of 
having worms actually have them. Despite ad- 
vertisements to the contrary, it can be truthfully 


Judging from the indignation aroused and the 
avalanche of letters sent it seems safe to assume 
that Mr. White has received suggestions as to a 
“more humane and effective method of controlling 
the fox population.” 

As a matter of information it might be added 
that, according to reports, the same method has 
been used in several western states in exterminat- 
ing jack rabbits. Considering the fact that there 
are probably twenty-five hundred counties in the 
United States in which no humane society holds 
jurisdiction the development of effective measures 
for the prevention of future violations presents a 
knotty problem. Suggestions are earnestly re- 
quested. 


stated that more dogs are made ill by worm treat- 
ment than by worms. 

Many of the medicines on the market are 
actually poisonous in effect unless very carefully 
used, and the average person with a sick dog is 
desperate and not inclined to use care in the use of 
a remedy carelessly procured at the corner drug- 
store. 

Sick dogs positively should not be wormed. If 
this sort of trouble is indicated or suspected, a 
sample of the feces should be carefully analyzed 
for parasite eggs. If present, the type and ap- 
proximate number can be determined and a suit- 
able remedy prescribed. 

The drug selected will depend upon the type of 
parasite present, and the size, age, weight, and 
general condition of the animal will determine the 
size of the dose. 

Properly supervised by a competent veterinar- 
jan, most of the hazard is removed from the worm- 
ing operation, but it is not a job for a layman or 
amateur. 

The exercise of ordinary common sense will do 
more to ward off serious animal complications than 
any other factor, not only during the heated season 
but from one end of each year to the other. 
Owners and custodians should be alert to symp- 
toms such as loss of appetite, listlessness, dysen- 
tery, constipation, skin disorders, ear canker, etc., 
but the wise guardian and protector will consult with 
a veterinarian before attempting treatment. 

The “cure-alls” on drugstore shelves and coun- 
ters can be misleading and the simple directions 
and near-guarantees upon their labels tempt ex- 
perimentation which too frequently leads to 
serious developments and death. 
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Humane Education—Continued from page 10 
appreciated. A little suggestion, simple in itself, 
often opens a new avenue of thought which, when 
followed, leads to a more effective program. 

The unflagging interest of principals and teach- 
ers, their urgent requests for dates for marionette 
shows, frequently far in the future, the letters from 
children, more often than not directed to “Peter 
Rabbit, 51 Carver Street,” asking for definite help 
on some animal problem, all tend to prove that the 
educational content of our plays and lectures is 
not overshadowed by the entertainment feature. 


THe SUMMER PROGRAM 


Since July 10th the Children’s Center, adjoining 
League headquarters on Carver Street, has been 
taking care of the vacation needs not only of 
many of the neighborhood pupils we meet regu- 
larly in the classroom during the school year, but 
of groups from the various playgrounds as well. 

The program, thoughtfully prepared in collab- 
oration with teachers, includes instructive motion 
pictures on Wednesday with marionette shows on 
Friday of each week. Story telling hours, finger 
painting classes, studies of live animals, lectures on 
the hot-weather needs of all species, guidance in 
making animal scrap books and block printing on 
cloth with animal stencils suggest the well- 
rounded nature of the enterprise. A word of 
appreciation is extended to Julia E. Dickson, 
Professor Elementary Education, The Teachers 
College of the City of Boston, and to Mary E. 
McLean, Vice-Principal of the Washington Irving 
Junior High School, Boston, for outstanding 
assistance’ in developing and conducting these 
classes: to Mrs. Grace J. Cheever, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, who over a period of years has 
prepared and sent to the League twenty-four 
animal scrap books of exceptional merit; and to 
Mrs. William R. Callahan, Kenmore, New York, 
who presented the Humane Education Depart- 
ment with a very fine stereopticon machine with a 
series of slides, each slide carrying an excellent 
story depicting animal studies. Such service and 
gifts are of inestimable value. The children’s 
library now contains approximately five hundred 
carefully selected books and is being enlarged as 
rapidly as possible. Contributions for this pur- 
pose would be thankfully received. 

'* While the subject is deserving of the earnest 
consideration of everyone interested in either chil- 
dren or animals (in a general sense, this includes a 
large segment of the human race), the character- 
building possibilities of intelligent instruction in 


animal care, as well as the extent of the benefit to 
the creature world, is unexplored territory to the 
average individual. The importance of humane 
education was rather elaborately portrayed in the 
May issue of OuR FourrooTEp FRIENDS, a copy 
of which will be sent upon request. 


Quarantine—Continued from page 15 
comparatively few which cannot be permitted to 
roam at will. He averages about thirty calls 
daily entailing about fifty miles of travel. 

Much time is consumed due to the reluctance to 
admit ownership of a dog charged with biting. 
This frequently has to be established through calls 
upon neighbors. Many children are bitten going 
to and from school, and the identity of the dog 
must be established by means of a neighborhood 
tour in company with the victim. Wrong identi- 
fications are guarded against especially where a 
number of dogs of identical breed or color are 
found in the vicinity. 

In addition to children, mail carriers, agents of 
gas and electric light companies, delivery men and 
many others are included among the victims. 
Special emphasis is directed to dog bites because 
of their frequency, but cats, rats, squirrels and 
other animals offend in this respect occasionally 
and such cases are given the same serious atten- 
tion. . 

The importance of this work cannot be over- 
emphasized. Reports of rabies approaching epl- 
demic proportions have come from Cleveland, 
Ohio, Arkansas, California, Texas and Washing- 
ton, D. C. An article in The North American 
Veterinarian suggests the above normal prevalence 
of rabies in New Orleans, Louisiana, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Kansas, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Mississippi, Kentucky and The Bronx in New 
York City. Massachusetts has had no positive 
case of rabies for a long time and it is felt that the 
best precautionary measure for keeping the Com- 
monwealth free is not only to pay particular 
attention to the collection of strays, but also to 
enforce proper restraint of animals involved in 
biting incidents. 


Pigeons—Continued from page 16 


these pigeons are an attractive feature in Boston—of more 
value than any damage they may do. 

“There are some soldiers fighting on distant battlefields to 
save our ‘way of life,’ who carry in their mind the beautiful 
picture of a little child feeding the pigeons on Boston Common 
and who hope to return some day to see it again—a practical 
illustration of the kindness and benevolence for which we extol 
our nation. 
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“The Boston pigeons do not understand why their erstwhile 
friends have suddenly deserted them, and lest we forget it, it 
has been some of their kind, who, when all other means of 
communication failed, have carried vital messages bravely 
through skies surcharged with war and death to save the day. 

“When we begin to lose our kindness and consideration for 
the birds, the squirrels and the pigeons, we are in grave danger 
of losing the very essence of our fine ideals—because it is 
nearest to the Divine, while our armies are battling to save it 
from destruction. One thing is sure; if this thing, which will 
not look good in the recorded history of Boston, was to be done, 
no more inopportune time to do it than now could ever be 
found. Here we are as a nation posing as standing for all that 
is finest and best in wordly affairs, and our soldiers are fighting 
to save this principle for us and are entitled, if they come back, 
to find that we have preserved our humanitarian principles 
intact while they were away. 

“Consider this well, for it is not a trivial matter, but is 
entitled to deep thought and consideration.” 

Freperick W. Fow ter, President, 
New Hampshire Humane Society. 
Laconia, New Hampshire. 
He ees 

To all who inquired as to what the League pro- 
poses to do in the matter, assurance was given 
that each development will be adequately met. 
To strengthen that statement it should be added: 

The pigeons will not be allowed to starve or to 
suffer anything approaching extreme hunger. 

In winter and summer hundreds of these birds, 
probably all of them, come to the League garden 
for both food and water. They are fed all they 
can eat morning and evening, and there is usually 
a sufficient surplus on the tray and scattered over 
the ground to supply the need of those which do 
not observe regular dining hours. 


This takes care of the requirements of the mo- 
ment. If supplementary feeding becomes neces- 
sary when snow flies again, or before, the League 
will measure up to the need. 


Story With Happy Ending 
(Continued from page 14) 


“T’ve just been over to the Albany Street Shelter 
to see that dog and her puppies. I like her and she 
likes me. She is exactly the kind of pet I’ve been 
looking for. May I have her after her family is 
weaned?” 

Latest reports indicate an adoption which has 
exceeded fondest expectations. 


Inspection Department 
(Continued from page 7) 


lions, two tigers, six llamas, an elephant and a 
variety of other wild hfe were found to be neg- 
lected. The tigers and a number of smaller 
animals were destroyed, and, faced with the option 
of expensive improvements, the owner decided to 
sell the remainder to a dealer better equipped to 
care for them. 

Attention is called to the statistical record 
below which will give a good general idea of the 
number of investigations of reported cruelty and 
the number and kind of animals involved. Mem- 
bers and friends are urged to call the League when- 
ever and wherever a case of cruelty or mistreat- 
ment comes to their notice. 


Our Work for the First Half of the Year 


| Poultry | 


Horses Sheep : 
Dogs Cats dent Cattle Ait hind Misc. Total 
Mules Swine | Birds 
| | 
Collected by ambulances... .. | 4,378 21,250 | ASS at w 17 © ieee 25,948 
Delivered by ownets i... . ..~- Pee l.G70 3,094 | 123 9 ee 2D 4,912 
Investigation Department. . . 7 541 106 425 81] 44 | 235 19 2,181 
i Ec TES RENT 6 [of cage eae a - ook me | 43 62 105 
LT? a re ere. | 817 4,388 | | 29 5,234 
Northampton Street......... | 128 938 pay | 1,068 
North Bennett Street........ 8 Pasa | 259 
Meneiscas., Slay dacun ut eee | 79 930 1 | 1,010 
WWesiibarwich..8 :06).0rt 59 200 | An 263 
etst isan) eed ei a ee ta 8 63 243 | 306 
PUORUU PA hat Ae aat ab oe 29 493 | be 523 
Site Mee Dae eda 4,192 1,952 306 6,450 
Quarantine Department...... L052 33 | 1,085 
ND HA Bie Son nals cee 13,059 33,940 425 reilly t4 905 | 560 49,344 
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Animal ‘Rescue League of “Boston— 


51 Carver Street, Boston, MAssAcHUSETTS 
Telephone: HANCOCK 9170 
A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: Ropert F. SELLAR First Vice President: RoGER ERNsT 
Secretary: Miss HELEN LEIGHTON Treasurer: BENTLEY W. WaRREN, JR. 


Vice Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, John M. B. Churchill, 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D., Mrs. Charles Ewing, Miss Anita Harris, Miss Helen Hart Mason, 
Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Mrs. James J. Storrow, Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, D.D., 
Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. 
Churchill, Sr., Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, 
Constantine Hutchins, Mrs. M. C. Karolik, Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, 
Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. 
Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free. Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr. 
Herbert M. Tabbut, Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, and Dr. Paul R. Gran- 
holm, Associates. Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are 
maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are given vacations of from two to six 
weeks; a few boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made 
at 51 Carver Street. 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Thirteen Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in 
number 100,000 every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Chelsea sc), ctecu owe. siete ey « 36 Fourth Street » West Lynn.:(?. 3) ange 4 Neptune Street 
Dedham..... Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses 


North End, Industrial School .39 No. Bennet Street Cape Cod 
ROSDOI ye ae ake ee hae 19 Lambert Avenue Eastham..... Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
SOUSH TEAC. Garersey se Mcbotisaes 109 Northampton Street West Harwich...Preston A. Rogers, School Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become 
a member, send a donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued 
protection of stray, unwanted, sick and injured animals. Of every League membership of $1.00 
or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to ‘‘Our Fourfooted Friends.”’ 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


Lifes s ves. Oya a eas = fe ep hO0L00 in one payment 
; $ ey To the ANtMAL Rescur LeaGue or Boston 
SUPPOLING +4.) ae reer 25.00 annually ; 
| Redes I give, devise and bequeath the sum of 
Gontriburitg. © cee ee 10.00 annually 
: dollars, and the real estate 
ACHVE nahee aren one 5.00 annually ' 
; situated at No Street, in the city 
ASSOCILTC “Riba. dei pas 1.00 annually foctawnhes 
FADIOLa | ¢.5 Ama aie eeneeron .25 annually 


Small-Animal Collection Service: Allston, Arlington, Arlington Hgts., Auburndale, Back Bay, Bed- 
ford, Belmont, Braintree, Brighton, Brookline, Burlington, Cambridge, Canton, Charlestown, Chelsea, 
Chestnut Hill, Cochituate, Concord, Dedham, Dorchester, Dover, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, 
Framingham, Greenwood, Hyde Park, Islington, Jamaica Plain, Lexington, Lincoln, Malden, Mattapan, 
Medfield, Medford, Melrose, Melrose Hlds., Milton, Natick, Needham, Needham Hgts., Neponset, 
Newton, Newton Hlds., Newtonville, North End (city), North Reading, Norwood, Orient Hgts., 
Ponkapog, Randolph, Reading, Readville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Saxonville, Sharon, Somerville, 
South Boston, South End Cas South Natick, Stoneham, Stoughton, Stow, Sudbury, Waban, Wake- 
field, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, Wayland, Wellesley, Wellesley Hills, West End (city), West 
Newton, Weston, West Roxbury, Westwood, the Weymouths, Wilmington, Winchester, Woburn. 


